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* Biew in Sierra Leone. 


onl: icular spots 

Gach at and cultivated. The houses are 

low, little: huts, built with wooden posts 

fastened in the ground, and thatched with 

straw : they are moved, without the least 

difficulty, from place to place. ‘There is 
Vou. i. 2D 





fitst colony consisted of 400 blacks ahd 
60 whites, who arrived at Sierra Leone, on 
the 9th of May, 1787; but it was very 
uhfortunate, for after their numbers * 

been mach reduced by ‘a dreadful mor- 


togethe?, and an addition of’ 1;200' free 

hegroes, who had adhered ‘to the loyal 

standard “during the American réeVolution, 

and taken refuge’ in“Nova ‘Scotia, ‘were 
401 
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sent out to reinforce the infant colony in 


a In September, 1794, the town, 
undered and entirely destroyed idea 
hey a ch squadron, but was afterwards 


rebuilt, when the African Institution was 
formed, and since this time it has con- 
tinued to increase, principally by the 
Negroes, captured on their way to the 
West Indies; several new towns have 
been formed, and selesieeaiee, sent out.— 
th pth 4 ie te population f 
te the census of 1820, the oO 
Sierra Leonc, exclisive of the military, 
natives, and Eu and their families, 
was 12,509. kr t is, however, an aff 
circumstance, that notwithstandi 


our exertions to civilize Africa, the slave- 


trade continues to such an extent, that in ‘Fo find 


the year 18t9, net less than 60,000 Afri- 
cans were foom their country, Prin-  esca 
vipally aeee P colgurs of France, 





ON AERIAL TRAVELLING. 
oo ;. + €For the Mirror) > 
Watter one half the 
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fall of Stocks,* I apprehended that un- 
hace of be would have shuddered at the 


Curiosity. to what grievous ‘dilemmas 
does it ex mat How apposite our 
divine ’s description of the same 
propensity i in the mother of all living. — 
her dream, after, in imagination, 
tasting of the fatal fruit, she says of the 
ee ee ‘+ Forthwith up to the cloads 
Win hina t'tew, , Saat eencarenetin ste 
ua vorieas | tet at my saree 
, sunk down 
I wak’d, 


girl’s mineulou 


May this as motes 


-SRTy dpa the fame of 0 





seem 00 
attention. “Such aggre 


be characterised as the 
paar intellect on terra firma; the 
pioneers of a trackless desert, from whose 


scanty stores a very bare return is found P 


to com the peril attached to = 
en yet whose observations, tho 
crude. and - indecisive, may, it is to 
dev: some novelties whereon 


to found theories. 


psa esc fr of tem- 
perament. 
Yet. there are to gratify and 


notoriety to obtain, which stimulate ex- 
ertions, however wild and dangerous : the 


of 


Jhon Ball’ 's joke about :he unprecedented 


me puly . 


the ™. 


a fine woman to engross the exclu: 
surtetinn of ei ah guy Gileos erienyas 
she chooses visible—to know 


return 
joy, and give her und celebrity—the 
superlative rapidity of of tee outage as it 


tion of the motion of pliant, 
which is’ epitomised by the whirling ac- 
tion of the air on the vehicle, in its course 

ie h that transparent elément. 
pleasure of the spectators is to be 


* The name of the female who accompanied 
‘arris. 


t “ Found dead,” we presume is meant. mB ie 
ter's Tacudus. 
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consulted, where, I would ask, is thé 
utility of disappearing from them so 
speedily, or, indeed, of coveting an eleva- 
tion beyond what is requisite to preserve 
the machine from contact with terrestial 
inequalities? To the uninitiated, the 
fact of hovering within view of mortal 
gaze seems to be the desideratum ; and 
we may reasonably assume, that the 
pleasure of the voyage must be greatly 
enhanced, by the microscopic effect of the 
soil beneath in its varied diversities. The 


the aeronaut ; but, to behold at a glance, 
during the rapid transit, the varieties of 
nature unobstructedly, is a species of cn- 
joyment those who have never partici- 
pated in can scarcely appreciate. _ - 
We have yet to contrast this mode of 
travelling with that in ordinary. rides, over 
which it maintains a vast ascendency.— 
You have not to tolerate those ually 


ing delays occasioned by 
the eatile, turnpikes, &c.—no_ tiresome 
tax is levied by coachmen. or 


inn 
of refreshment they may choose to provide, 
which, however, unpalatable, lon are 
obliged to discuss with irksome dispatch 
idst a assemblage, as 
diverse in their tastes as in their appear- 
ance and manners; and ere you ion 
half finished your uncomfortable meal, 
comes the not-to-be-questioned-hasty- 
tter-of-course toresume your 
journey. Thanks to good roads and an 
— system, we can accomplish now- 
ys a moderate journey withoutneeding 
refreshment in the interval it occupies.— 
All these ts are 80 well known 
as not to need dilating upon. re owe 
considered, if we-further consider the 
risk of an overturn or set-off against the 
most serious mischance that can befall 
wouidappentsobe tn ness digia, ee 
: ay to most eligi rO- 
vided (dnd there is much im A in 
a proviso) the winds -could but be rendered 
subservient to a choice of route, and the 
degree of ascent mastered with more pre- 
cision. These impediments once sur- 
mounted, there is no doubt an aerial 
voyage would excite as little alarm in the 
most apprehensive female bosom as does, 
in this age of mechanical proficiency, a 
trip to Ramsgate, or the northern metro- 
pai in tht rare cnn error, @ steam, 
et. Piieae, 
June 5, 1824. - 








JANET. 


2D2 


you 
are free. from imposition.on the part of - 
for the fortabl h 


* HEILAN HEATHER. 
Air, “ Roy's Wife.” 
HEY! for the Heilan hills; - 
tae ! for the ea tiee heather ; 
t me see, ere ye Pe 
Heilan hills an’ Heilan heather ! 
Though Nature smiles on Indian isles 
Wi finer flowers an’ warmer weather, 
Their suubeams beat wi’ feverish heat, 
But me is the Heilan heather. 
Hey ! for the Heian hills, &c. 


The moss.muir biack an’ mountaia blue, 
wee mantiin’ mists at gloamin gather, 
craigs an’ cairns 0° s 
Whare biooms the Wouie Heitan heather. 
Hey ! for the Heilan hills, &c. 
Whare monie a wild bird wags his wing, 
Baitl sweet o’ sang an’ fair o’ feather, 
While cavern’d cliffs wit echo ring en 
Amang the hills o’ Heilan heather!. - é 
Hey ! for the Heilan hills, &e. 
Whare lads an’ lasses hie 0° heart, 
To bicrin’ begpipes dance thegether, 
Devoid o” feshion's apish art, 
Amang the hii's o’ Heilan heather. 
Hey! for the Heilan hills, &c. 
The broom an‘ brake, the linn an’ lake, 
The strath an’ stream, my mountain mither, 
Are dear to me, as dear can te, ° 
But doubly dear the Heilan heather ! 
Hey ! for the Heilan hiils, &c. 
ARCHIE ALIQUIS. 


RULES ees: 


For the Behaviour of Young People:in — 


company :— eh 
ALways wipe your mouth with the 'table- 
cloth, for that must be soiled at all evétits, 
and will save your host's napkins, or 
your own pecket-handkerchief. 

Always observe the Abyssinian ‘custom 
—never to speak, nor to drink, unless 
your mouth be quite full. 

Champ whatever you eat, makin i 
much noise as possible, which will shew 
you relish, and are pleased with what you 
are eating. k 

Should any thing at dinner stick in 
your teeth, do not allow yourself to suffer 
from it for a moment ; but use a pin, or 
if you have not such a thing about you, 
a an will be a goed pong on mph ; 

ways begin tos fore another 
has finished what Sater i has to say, 
as it will serve to shew the quickness of 
your perception in being able to under- 
stand a thing -before~it is uttered, and 
give the-company a great opinion of your 
good breeding. 

Be sure, on leaving a room, to turn 
your back on the company; and: if the 
door be open when you go out, be sure 
to leave it open, particularly if the wea- 
ther be cold. nm ne 

Should you have occasion to use your 
handkerchief in company, do not mince 
the matter as the fastidious are wont to do, 
by slightly’ compressing the nose; but 
boldly and decidedly blow it, ( particularly 


' 
' 
t 
i 
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if at meal-time, ) until relieved from the 
inconvenience, and the louder and more 
vidlent the different propulsions of sound 
are, the more genteel, easy, and agreeable 
you will be considered. 

When in company, should you ever be 
at a loss what to do with your hands and 
feet, (as is often the case with young 
people,) you can occasionally put one 
foot over the other; sit cross-legged, 
(particularly if a young lady); pick 
your ears with the head of a pin; run 
your fingers through your hair; pare 

ils with a pen-knife ; remove su- 
perfluous hairs with your nails; blow 

our nose, and look at your handkerchief ; 
t a tattoo on the table; bite your nails ; 
gape now and then; stretch yourself to 
ys your chest ; loll back and tilt your 
ir; cut a notch or two in the arm of 

it with your pen-knife, (which should 
always be in your hand ready for use); 
scratch your head, or any other part that 
= happen to itch, and in so doing you 
will convince the company that you have 


been well brought up, and are perfectly 
habits. - 


free from vulgar 


THE BEACON. 
THE scene was more beautiful far to my eye, 
Than if day in its pride had array’d it ; 
The land-breeze blew mild, and the azure-arch'd 
"_Look’d pure as the Spirit that made it ; 
The murmur rose soft as I silently gaz'd 


On the wave’s pla’ motion, 
From ot ae dean isle, it the beacon-fire 
Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 
No the joy of the sailor-boy’s breast = 
Woe beard in his wildly reat numbers ; 
i ‘sunk in lumbers : : 
Ott betrd I look’d from the hill’s gentle slope, 
‘ hush’d was the billow’s commotion,) 
Andi thought that the beacon look’d lovely as 


That star of life’s tremulous ocean. 


The time is long ’d, and the scene is afar, 
Yet, when my head rests on its pillow, 
Will sometimes rekindle the star 


That blaz'd on the breast of the billow. 
An iite’s closing hour, when the trembling soul 


oitid death stills the heart's last emotion, 
Re ties on. " 





GREENWICH FAIR. 


Lonpow is a vile place after all ; and its 
smoke is never so manifest as when seen 
half a dozen miles off—besides it is so 


when all these dangers are past, to 
catch a glimpse of the noble hospital, 
stretching its broad front along the water, 
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just as 


have made that distant land— 
the Isle of Dogs—after having been 


i h % 
Se Be ees oe et 


Jack!” is no disa- 
greeable proc 8 and almost forces o 


a 
Deptford 
t steam-boat has been brought to, 
and lies dormant, half in water and half 
in mud, ‘to receive the visits of the tea- 


We walked a li 


right, for there was a poor fellow singing 
some doleful ditty of a fell enchantress, 


“ Who the poor tar from his true love tore,” 


ut the Fair is nothing when com 
to the Park. Gay grou as 
the scene, evident! determined 
to e the most of their holiday ; all 
the colours, in and out of the rainbow 
were combined to diversify their gay-day 
dresses, Sd ok gentinceiee beak sum- 
mit crowned with drones busy about 
nothing. One-Tree-Hill was 
resort, however, on the top of Siich 
stood the solitary tree from which it has 
taken its name, and under the shade of 
which the good folks were stowed eight 
to the square yard, for the of 
getting cool: every son of e 
ws the Be > 
spot ; on the 
Yee 
of smoke, through which the great Ca- 
thedral determinedly makes its way like 


-@ constable marching through a —e | 


capable of resisting any thing short, 

authority. Immediatel ” benesth the hill 
stands the hospital, with the river steal- 
ing on the eye, between the intervals of 
the building, and to the right, far away, 
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stretches the stream, continually widening 
and gaining till it rushes to 
meet the great devourer; the immediate 
vicinity gave great tokens of a military 
strong hold prepared by the ladies; at 
the only two feasible points of attack a 
most determined and impenetrable ring 
was formed of lads and lasses to celebrate 
that most ancient tae ae diver- 

t “kiss in the ring,” 
while rl a these two grand cola, 
running fires of Cupid’s darts were kept 


pt ocrertee sneer be to the great peril ted J; 


his majesty’s li who were fain to 
surrender ar heneusat terms. 

We must not forget to mention our 
old friend Punch—honest Punch—kind 
Punch, who is worth a- hundred of the 
fashionable kickshaws that are daily 
palmed upon us to be admired, and whose 
good-humoured efforts to please at the 
— of a broken pate can never be 
sufficiently praised : as we turned a cor- 
ner, a Pandean pipe was getting on as 
well as it could with “ the conquering 
hero,”’ and Punch’s pavilion s in the 
rear: we were natu Sager to know 
which act of Punch’s life claimed that 
honour, and we approached : it was that 
affecting scene where our old favourite is 
about to make his exit from this transi- 
tory world by a line, but contrives—for 
what cannot he contrive ?—to substitute 
the official in his place: we acknowledge 
the justice of the allusion. 

As the evening drew on, the crowds 
quitted the Park, and concentrated in the 
neighbourhood of the Fair. The Crown 

Anchor (not in the Strand) was 
crowded to excess by ——_ to pirouet- 
ting celebrity, and the neighbouring 
— Np = — = ‘the 

-repeated sound “ a pot of heavy ;” 
the consequences of wilh sing be easily 
divined — those that had been deadly 
lively by d became deadly noisy, 
and finished the affair by being dead 
drunk} but, however, 

De Mortuis nil nisi bonum. 





LINES, PRESENTED, WITH A ROSE, TO 
CHARLOTTE. 


O, GAZE upon this lovely flow’r, 
That modesty's enchant g pow’ 
mi ‘se r 
‘An innate virtue dwells : 
And while you view the dew-fraught bloom 
Or breathe the scented % * 
Thy breast will sigh at Rosa’s doom, 
‘or soon those charms will fail. 
The graceful droop no more display‘d, 
Though wither'd in death ‘silent shad 
*d in ’s silen e, 
Sweet fragrance it imparts. . 


O, lovely Maid! that fate is thine, 
Thy will yi 
But virtuous actions ever shine 
Bright tv eternal D's CLAVIS. 
2 


RECOLLECTIONS OF NEWING- 
’ TON GREEN ;—A SKETCH. 


(For the Mirror.) 


NEWINGTON GREEN is. a village be- 
tween Islington and Stoke .Newington, 
consisting of a handsome Square, with a 
grass-plat in the centre. It is memorable 
‘or having been the residence of persons 
of distinguished talents. An academy, 
which was some years since pulled down, 
formerly (1747) belonged to the celebra- 
ames Burgh, which he supported 
with great reputation to himself, and be- 
nefit to his scholars, for nineteen years. 
He was the author of “ The Dignity of 
Human Nature, or a brief Account of 
the certain and established means of at- 
taining the true end of our existence ;”— 


> 


‘¢ Thoughts on Education ;’—*“ A. 


Hymn to the Creator ;”—‘* A Warni 


to Dram-drinkers ;»—‘* Political Dis- 


quisitions,”” &c. Those who were in ha- 
bits of intimate acquaintance and frequent 
pea tac ye highly esteemed 

im for his pie integrity, his social, 
cheerful pas = and ee herveho ar- 
Pag with which he devoted himself to 

promotion of the public good. He 
was = in 1714, at Madderty~ in Perth- 
shire, and terminated his useful life in 
1775. The last occupier of this academy 
was the late Dr. James Lindsay, who 
suddenly expired at Dr. William’s li 
Red Cross Street, whilst advocating 
cause of public education, a ry dear 
to his heart,—thus he fell in own 
field with glory, displaying 


“ The ruling passion strong in death.” 


His remains were interred in Bunhill 
Fields’ burial ground, attended by a great 
number of his scholars, who testified their 


lents of Dr. Price, Dr. Towers, &c. 

On this spot resided Mary. Wollstone- 
craft. Two white houses, on the south 
sy eet Vl 
merly inhabited by Ki enry $ 
ee the Arms of England : 


parlour of one of houses I have 





is 
W 
{ 
i 
i) 
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married my eldest sister, and they shortly 
afterwards crossed the Atlantic ; but 
“* From eartlily cares he’s gone to heavenly rest, 
Regretted most by those who knew him best.” 
At that early period of life, I was musing 
upon the “ History of the Buccaneers of 
America,” and fancied in that region no- 
thing was to be seen but desolation and 
carnage ; that my sister was gone to a 
nation wf marauders, and I sh see her 
no more. At t, when I turn my 
thoughts to that rising world, my mind 
depicts a different scene :—so delusive are 
éarly impressions. The site of the aca- 
demy is now occupied by a gardener, (ho- 
nest old Crook,) who will talk and dwell 
with delight upon old pranks ;—there 
Still remaingan old door, &c., with names 
long since cut, which call to mind the 
deeds of school-fellows, whose exploits will 
long live in my mind. Here I endea- 
voured 


To trace 
The few fond lines that time may soon efface,” 
and I may say with Rogers, in his ‘* Plea- 
sures of Memory,” ~ 
“ As through the 's de h j 
{What fend itaaige woes ripabog i. . 
Mute is the bell that rung at peep of dawn, 
me my truant feet across the lawn. 
Ai, all are 3 Yet still E linger liere! 
What sécfet charms this silent spot endear !” 
Often, when a boy, have I lingered 
over the Green, and on this revered : 
youth have been educated from and for 
various parts of the world ; some of whom 
are now. in distant regions, and when 
turning their thoughts to the place of 
their early days, they may, perhaps, say 
witha sigh, 
** Ah, happy hills! ah, shade 
Ah, fields, be!ov'd in picesive 
Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 
* - A stranger yet to pain.” 
Others have fallen in the field of battle, 
and some by the bitterness of climate. 
Oh! how sweet, yet agree to trace the 
remembrance of early days, and call to 
mind the deeds of juvenility ! 
‘*. Painful the remembrance of past plea- 
sures never to return. Yet, 
The present joys of life we doubly taste, 
with Tooting back woh ptubote the past.” 
’ Cowper, beautifully says, 
“ Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 
To love the play-place of our early days; 
The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sicit, and feels at none. 
The wall on which we tried our graven skill, 
The very name we carv'd subsisting still ; 


“The bench on which we sat while deep employ’, - 


Though mangled, hack'd, and hew'd, not yet 
. , destroy.” 

; Again, 

“* This fond attachment to the well-known place, 
Whence first we started into life's long race, 
Maintains its hoid with such unfailing sway, 
We feel it e’en in age, and at our latest day.” 
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These lines I sensibly fee when I visit 
the Green, where the names of : 
Wyatt; Atkins, Allfagham, Co 

att, Atkins, am, urtney, 
Barclay, Mallet, Hoggart, Macloud, Fy, 
Brown, Westcott, &c., sone re-echoed 
to the annoyance of the worthy doctor ; 
some of which are now sounding on the 
shores of the Leeward Isles; others on the 
sultry banks of the Ganges, or the shores 
of the Majestic Thames. 

Thus time glides silently away, like a 
river which is lost in the immensity of 
the ocean, and the little frolics of early 
life, are y forgotten in the grand 
drama of human exi Manhood 

Pp. T. W. 








PETER PINDARICS ; 
OR, JOE MILLER VERSIFIED. 


PIOUS FRAUDS; OR, THE KNIGHT AND 
THE FRIAR. 


A MONK was standing et a convent gate, 
With sanctimonious ;hiz, and shaven pate, 
Promising, with solemn cant, 
To all that listen'd to lis rant, 
A fall and perfect absolution, 
With half a-dozen haliowed benedictions, 


precious souls from purgatory 


' Believe me, I sincerely pity : 
Nay, more—their sufferings to relieve, 


them 
No further use for them remains. 
He said thus much, to prove, at least, 
He was as cunning as jest : 
Then, put the ducats in his poke, 
And rode off, laughing at the joke. 62d 


Select Biography. 


No. XT. 





MR. SMITH, THE MISSIONARY. 


Joun SmitH, of whose’ Chapel: and 
House, in Demerara, we gave an engrav- 
ing and descr:ption in our last, was born 
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June 27, 1790, in the village of Roth- 
well, Northamptonshire. e had the 
misfortune, at a very early age, to lose 
his father, who fell while fighting the 
battles of his country on the plains of 
Egypt. His mother being then desti- 
tute, he was deprived of the advan 

of an early education, except that which 
he derived from an occasional attendance 
ata Sunday-school. His mind, naturally 
vigorous, being placed under few re- 
straints, he soon contracted the detestable 
habit of swearing. But this vice, though 
dreadful in itself, was not followed in 
him by others, which tended to impeach 
his character for honesty, veracity; and a 
strict attention to the duties of his station. 

At about the age of fourteen, he entered 
into an engagement with the late Mr. 
Blunden, St. John’s-lane, Clerkenwell, 
intending, as an apprentice, to learn the 
business of a biscuit-bakcr. His master, 
however, dying, he was succeeded in his 
shop and calling by Mr. Davies, in the 
month of March, 1806. To him, John 
Smith was recommended by his former 
mistress, as a lad well acquainted with the 
customers, and one that was likely to be 
serviceable. On this recommendation, 
Mr. Davies consented to take him, and 
both the lad and his mother approving 
the terms, he was bound an apprentice 
for six years, which he regularly served ; 
and after the expiration of that term, he 
continued in the employment of his mas- 
ter, until his en; t with the Mis- 
sionary Society, which took place in the 
year 1816. From this time, to the 
period of his decease, he continued to 
correspond with Mr. Davies ; and in the 
last letter which he sent, prior to his im- 

risonment, he enclosed five pounds for 

is mother, to whose necessities he was 
ever attentive, and who, residing in the 
vicinity of London, has to dep! the 
loss of one of the best of sons. 

At the time of his being bound an 
apprentice, so much had his education 
been neglected, he was unable to write 
his name, and only made a mark, a3 the 
sign of his assent to the agreement. His 
master, on perceiving that he ap 
ashamed of his inability to write, aay 
offered to ingly him. A ae po 
was accord purchased, cop 
were set by i. Davies, under whose 
fostering care, the improvement he made 
was ex ly rapid, but no marks 
whatever of p hitherto. appeared. 


He was not inattentive to 3 and 
had one night been reading while in bed, 
(a practice though but too common, that 
cannot be too. much reprobated,) when, 
falling asleep, the candle caught the bed 
clothes, which were instantly in a flame. 
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The sensations which the heat occasioned, 
roused him’ from his repose, just in time 
to save his own life, and to preserve the 
house from destruction; but the greater 
part of the bedding -was consumed. 

In the course of divine ns he 
was led, by a fellow workman, to hear 
the Rev. John Stevens, of Prescot-street,: 
Goodman-fields, and in what was deli- 
vered on that occasion, he seemed to feel 
some interest.—This friend repeated his 
invitation, and he in consented to 
accompany him: until, at length, invi- 
tations became unnecessary, and he gave 
decided proof, that religion had gained an 
ascendency in his estimation.” Nearly 
all his former books were quickly dis- 

Some few, that were of a ‘moral 
tendency, he sold, and with the money 
purchased a Bible, and other religious 
books. The others, that they might not 
extend their contaminating influence, he 
consigned to the flames.’ He now found, 
that he had every thing to learn; and 
under this conviction, was as diligent in 
the acquirement of useful knowledge, as 
he had previously been in the acquisition 
of that which tended to debase his moral 
and intellectual powers. te 
pene having for some centrur a 

ing at Tunbridge ‘ chape y aps 
plied for situation, and was received as 
a member of that church. Here a Sun- 
day-school being formed, he became a 
teacher; and, in this capacity, discharged 
his duty with conscientious exactness, 
ing rarely absent, or scarcely ever: five 
minutes behind the time appeinted for 
assembling. 

In the science of musie, he also made 
a considerable proficiency, with scarcely 
any other assistance than that which im- 
a its first rudiments; and in the 

igher walks of literature, which he soon 
began to tread, an ardent desire for clas- 
sical attainments was kindled, which no 
obstacle could ever repress. 

In the present state of the religious 
world, it is not to be sup » that dili- 
gence and talents like these could long 
remain unnoticed, by those who are ac- 
tively engaged in sending labourers in 
the missionary cause. He was soon dis- 
tinguished as a phan well qualified for 
the missionary department, and as such 
was accepted ae London Missionary 
Society, who placed him under the care 
of the late Rev. eee oo 

reparatory to his going abroad. On 
Im rsday evening, December 12th, 1816, 
Mr. John Smith was ordained a missionary 
to Demerara, to supply Le Resouvenir, the 


station occupied: by Mr. Wray, defore: 


his removal to Berbice. - He 


Liverpool, in’ the ship William Neilson, 
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on the 30th of ‘December, 1816, for 
Demerara, which colony. he reached on 
the 23rd of February in the following 
year; and in this place he continued to 
labour until his death. 


bordering on 
wow 
‘+ If ever I know you, Sir, to a 


inspire, such was the care with which 
Mr. Smith conducted himself, that not 
even his most inveterate enemies were 
ever able to fix a blot on his character, 
until the fatal revolt, which lately took 
3 when, on the 


land for that purpose ee c f 
negative, reprieve was im- 
transmitted to the colony, 
said to have arrived a few 
he had breathed his last. 


duties of his station, Mr. Smith’s 
been somewhat impaired, prior 
to the revolt, his constitution having 


Dee. 16+ 


cee ad 


ALE) 
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“ Fare thee well, thon first and fairest ! 
Fare thee well, thou best and dearest ! 
One fondkiss, and then we sever— 

One farewell, and that forever!” Burns. 


BENG somewhat pensive this evening, 
and considering that such a state of the 
mind should be rather encouraged some- 
times, as it may be productive, not only 





On indul 
be 
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suffered from the enervating effects of the 
climate. The charges brought against 
him, therefore, occasioned a shock which 
he was badly able to withstand, and his 
long and close confinement tended to 
press with peculiar severity on a weakened 
frame, which nothing but relaxation and 

nce could restore. To this must 
ded, the agitation which his trial 
occasioned, the painful sensations result- 
ing from his sentence, and the state of 
suspense in which he remained, before 
his~majesty’s pleasure could be known. 
All these, in their combined effect, were 
more than his frame could support. He 
languished in confinement from August, 
1823, until February, 1824, when “ the 
weary wheels of life stood still.” 

From Mr. Smith’s numerous -letters 
transmitted to his friends in England, 
during his residence in Demerara, mate- 
rials might easily be collected, sufficient 
to fill an interesting volume. 

In his last, letter to Mr. Davies, and 
perhaps, the last that he ever wrote, he 


death. thus expresses the state of his mind in its 


concluding paragraph, to which we have 
subjoineda fac-simile of his hand-writ- 
ing: ‘I feel pretty happy in my mind. 
I know not what judgment awaits me. 
Sometimes I think my decaying frame 
will not hold together long enough for it 
to affect me. I am in the Lord’s hand, 
and feel quite willing he should do with 
me what he pleases. Indeed, I often feek 
anxious for the period to arrive, when I 
shall inhabit ‘ a house not made with 
hands.’ Pray for me.” 


of sober trains of thought, relative to 
past days, but likewise of good resolves, 
as to the future, I began ruminating on 
the names that now, alas ! live only in the 
deeply affectionate remembrances of one, 


‘who, (as it were) commenced the career of’ 


life with them, and has been spared 


follow their mortal remains to the “‘house | 


appointed for all living.” The p 
my residence and ¢ 
nected with it, b eenly té my 


mind’s eye, a host 


to 
of 
t 
be female rela- 
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tive.—She flitted before my imagination, 
in all the delightfully innocent gaiety of 
her youth. In the very short space of 
an hour, I lived over, (if the expression 
may be used,) the last three years. of 
my life, of the former part of which, she 
was one chief charm and comfort.—Yes, 
I saw her again, the same wit, 
sense, and unceasing liveliness sparkled 
in her eye, and I believe the illusion was 
so strong that my lips were about to 
utter an address to her,—when memory 
transported me to her death-couch, and 
there I stood, wrapped in sorrow too deep 
for tears, beholding existence quickly 
ebbing from one who was so eminently 
fitted to enjoy the boon, and use it to 
purpose There was indeed much 
of comfort to reflect that her immortal 
spirit was just about to take the wings of 
a dove, to fly away and be at rest for 
ever—to know that like the bird cowerin 
for a very moment on the branch which 
begins to shew the sear leaf of incipient 
autumn, ere it wings its: way to more 
oe climes, her soul was only bursting 
e thrall of its earthly shackles, to hasten 
to the lovely “land that is afar off;” 


_but, oh, thou eternal God !—‘* Thy ways 


are in the sea, and thy paths in the deep 
waters, and thy footsteps are not known.” 
The door opened, and copillo-light in- 
terrupted my twilight reverie; so I took 
up the second volume of the “* Etonian,”’ 
and turning over its leaves carelessly, 
fixed my eyes upon the following ee 
which, in general idea, have often flit 
through my own mind, as singularly a 
plicable as elegy could possibly be to the 
circumstance, and very sweetly expressed. 
STANZAS. 
THOU hast left us, dearest spirit, and left us all 
thou thyself to gory and liberty art flown ; 
Aid the sone that ‘ells thy aeons mourns 
00) 


y m, 
Shall be gentle as thy happy death, and peaceful 
as thy tomb. . 


Thy dying gift of love, *twas a light and slender 

And thy parting words of comfort were few and 

But memory must forsake us, and life itself decay, 

Ere those gifts shall lie forgotten, or those ac- 
cents pass away. 

Farewell, our best and fairest! a long, a proud 
farewell! 


May those who love thee follow to the place 
where dost 3 
Like the lovely star that led from far the wan- 
May's thon quite cote the pail hich th 
y" guide us way Ww y 
feet in beauty 
ADELBERT. 


SPIRIT OF THE, 


Public Fournals. 


PLACES OF ENTERTAINMENT 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN INDIA. 
Marcuine from. Datchapilly, and pro- 
ceeding ina somewhat northerly direction, 
after going over a distance of about eight 
miles, the progress of the traveller is sud- 
denly intercepted by the Kistna river, 
whose banks are exceedingly high and 
steep in the dry season, when the water.is 
remarkably low, though it is not fordable 
in any one place without boats, which 
here are made of baskets, covered with 


sist of a vast number of little rooms 
adjoining one another, barely sufficient 
for the accommodation of a single person. 
The mosque stands facing the east, and 
was originally appropriated to 

purposes, though now all think - 
selves Lae <p to invade its quiet and 
sanctity. The centre of these — 
is an open space, overgrown with grass 
and shrubs, probably consigned: for the 


f 
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use of cattle, and in some of them suitable 
a] ents ‘are appropriated for the ex- 
clusive convenience of native females. 
The lofty minarets of the mosques may 
be distinctly seen at the distance of two or 
three miles, and more if the country hap- 
pen to be blessed with an open p' 2 
and at the time when these erections were 
originally finished, a faqueer had been 
attached to each, not only for the purpose 
of guarding the mosques from profana- 
tion, but also of keeping the buildings 
clean, and in proper order. This descrip- 
tion of service was usually rewarded by 
the voluntary contribution of Mahomedan 
pilgrims, who only were suffered to enter 
these sacred edifices, in-order to perform 
their morning and evening devotions ; but 
now hardly a traveller arrives but he is 
sure to take ion of the very mosque 
—_— me walls of oe are most shame- 
fully disfigured with scraps of writing, 
both in prose and verse, in all langu rm 
ps, left as lasting memorials of the 
=, ~ ne ~ find — in nan 
e fatigues perégrination, the 
scorching beams of a vertical sun, or the 
peltings of a furious storm. 

It may not be irrelevant’ to mention 
here, that the serais or choultries in ques- 
tion were ly founded by Meer 
Allum, late Minister to his Highness the 
present’ Nizam of Hydrabad, from his 
own private means. ese buildings are 
not composed of common brick and ‘mor- 
tar; like the bungalows erected under the 
auspices of the Madras Government, but of 


materials as different in ity as the 
edifices themselves are di t in style 
and construction. Meer Allum, who hed 
the envied reputation of considered 
anable minister and a 8) politician, 
combined with the ion of unlimited 


power, exalted , and eminent station, 
all the milder and more cherished quali- 
ties of a generous and charitable dispo. 
sition, a tender and confiding art, bene- 
volent: feelings, and great integrity of 
principle. A few years, therefore, prior 
to his demise, desirous of leaving to an 
preven Sc the most durable’mo- 
nument of his munificence, as during his 
life his uprightness of conduct in the im- 

‘administration of justice and uni- 
versal benevolence of character, which his 
very name significantly denoted, had shed 
a bright lustre on his reputation, and dif- 
fused an unfading radiance around his 


earthly career, he felt.anxious of perpe- - 


tuating ‘his'fame by an act that would not 
only éxdit his renown among his contem- 


poraries while the vital spark continued: 


to animate his corporeal frame, but, at 
the same time serve to immortalize his 
maine in after ages. Accordingly, im- 
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parting his designs to his brother courtiers, 
or those satellites which are ever to be 
found crowding round the favourite of 
fortune, emitting a feeble splendour for a 
transient hour, and then wi wing their 
diminished rays before the brighter cfful- 
ce of a rising sun, like the ignited 
insect that, attracted by the brilliancy of a 
glowing taper, heedlessly flutters round its 
ambent flame, and is then annihilated for 
ever; he set about carrying his laudable 
scheme into immediate execution. It was 
necessary for him only to issue his man- 
dates to be peremptorily obeyed. Proper 
architects having been, therefore, provided, 
and the requisite funds raised, they were 
soon dispersed over the whole of the Ni- 
zam’s country, with the strictest orders to 
proceed with the work instanter. Large 
massy slabs cut out of the adjacent rocks 
were transported, at an immense expense, 
to the different sites where the edifices I 
have above alluded to, were to be respec- 
tively erected in the manner described, no 
other material being employed on the oc- 
casion except chunam, for the internal 
and external coating of the choultries, 
which must have been completed at a vast 
labour and expense, and ater the lapse of 
several years ; no doubt presenting at the 
commencement a grand and magnificent 
appearance, contrasted with the desolate 
state of the country around. The spires 
of some of the ga are of beautiful, 
carved work, whilst the gateways of a few, 
being rather and roomy, afford addi- 
tional accommodation to travellers. The 
rooms are extremely small and confined, 
having no wicket to prevent intrusion, 
and very much incrusted with a black. 
soot, in consequence of native pilgrims 
being allowed to dress their victuals in 
them, and there being no vent for the 
egress of smoke ; while the interior of the 
mosques exhibit frightful marks of rava- 
committed by the rude hands of heed- 
ad travellers; who, as a return for the 
had received, have 
every vestige of the 
little elegance which these “iodulgion fa 





‘ “a CATCH FROM THE GERMAN. 
PHILEMON to Miranda came 
- With tongue in wrath, and eyes of flame, 
And ried, ‘‘ Restore 


¢ ’ 
« My lamb, my'lute, my kerchief rare; _ 
“This hour we part--by Heaven I swear 
I'll never see thee more !” 


“ ‘Tis well,” she said---“ but you forget 
Some little gifts of yours, my pet: 
To leave them out were sin ; 
.I will restore you, one by one, 
Ten thousand kisses---and that done, 
You may walk off.---Begin.” 
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LONDON BRIDGE. 


Havine transcribed the following poe- 
tical paraphrase from “ HowEt’s Lon- 
DINOrOLis,” printed in 1657, where 
the original Latin composition also is 
inserted, I beg to transmit it to you at a 
bod canal the erection te a Bridge, 
is 80 iling a topic. - It will, perhaps, 

bs er readers, that London 
Bridge, which is now considered in the 


strongly mark the pre-eminent character 
this 5 


mired structure; which, nevertheless, 

would see better, had she fewer br ore. and 

that her nineteen arches were reduced to 

nine.” 

“© Of London Bridg, and the stupendous site and 
structure thereof. 


b tent Weuhes na high London spyde, 
Brought prou rbya spring-tyde ; 
zl ‘hatin Wood 4 


As if the Thames with 


shoar : 
Such ony oO hp pee gs rey : 
When such vast arches he observed, that might 
Nineteen Rialtos make for depth and height : 
When the Cerulean God those things survay’ 
He shook his trident, and, astonish’d, said, 
* Let the a earth now all her wonders 
count, 
This Bridg of Wonders is the paramount.’ ” 

The following passages from Pennant, 
relative to the present Bridge, may pos- 
sibly form an appropriate conclusion to 
this little account :— 

‘¢ By the year 1163, it grew (the ori- 
ginal Bri so ruinous as to occasion 
its being rebuilt, under the care of one 
Peter, carate of St. Mary, Colechurch, a 
celebrated architect of those times. It 
was soon afterwards determined to build 
a Bridge of stone, and about. the year 
in ecechpesh at biepdiadt pace 

t @ wor! irty-' eaTS t— 
the secon Sek Peet — Before it 
was completed ; another clergyman, 
Isenbert, master of the schoolof Xainctes, 
was recommended to the citizens by King 
John, for the honour of finishing it; but 
they rejected their prince’s choice, and 
committed the work to three merchants of 
London, who completed it in 1209. Peter 
was buried in a beautiful pro- 
bably of his own construction, dedicated 
to St. Thomas, which stood on the East 
side, in the ninth pier from the North 
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end, and had an entrance from the river, 
as well as the street, by a winding stair- 
case. It was beautifully paved with black 
and white marble; and in the middle 
was a tomb, sup’ to contain the re- 
mains of Peter the architect. . 

“ This great work was founded on 
enormous piles, driven as closely as 
sible t On their tops were lai 
long SF pape ten inches thick, strongly 
bolted; and on them were placed the 
base of the pier, the lowermost stones of 
which were bedded in pitch, to prevent 
the water from damagi work : 
round all were the piles which are called 
the sterlings, designed for the \- 
tion of the foundation piles. con- 
tracted the space between the piers so 
greatly, as to occasion, at the retreat of 
every tide, a fall of five feet, or a number 
of temporary cataracts, which, since the 
foundation of the Bridge, have occasioned 
the loss of many thousand lives. The 
water at spring tides rises to the height 
of about eighteen feet. The length of 
this vast work is nine hundred and fifteen 
feet, the exact breadth of the river. The 
number of arches was nineteen, of. un- 
equal dimensions, and greatly deformed 
by the sterlings, and the houses, on each 
side, which overhung and leaned in a 
ific manner.” 


a $ most striking of w! are, 
that 


‘ One division of the Bridge there had 
ea teeetin eee eee 
admission of 


with the heads or quarters of unfortunate 
partizans. Even so late as the year 1598, 
Henizner, the German traveller, counted 
on it above - heads. The old. map 
of the city, in 1597, represents them in 
a most horrible cluster.” ‘ : 

“ At the South end of the Bridge, one 
Petey Corbis, a Dutchman, in the year 
1582,. invented an engine to. force the 
water of the Thames into leaden.pipes, to 
supply many of the adjacent parts ofthe 
city.” : 


r. Pennant proceeds :— 

“ I must not quit the Bridge without 
noticing an un '» Which 
on it four years after it was 
A fire on it.at. the 


while they were engaged in thi 
able design, the fire seized on the opposite 
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end, and hemmed in the crowd. Above 
three thousand. persons perished in the 
flames, or were drowned by overloading 
the vessels which were hardy enough to 
attempt their relief.” — Gentleman’s 
Magazine. : 


She Movelist, 


No. LV. 





THE WHITE ROSES. 


As soon as our regiment—thus wrote 
Captain R—— to his mother—had ens 
tered the grand-duchy of Posen, I has- 
tened, according to your desire, to Kalisch, 
in quest of your unfortunate friend : but 
all my inquiries after the widow of the 
Prussian Captain, Tannenberg, and her 
daughter, proved in vain. Though I 
knew that this officer had fallen at Auer- 
stadt; that he had left his wife, a na- 
tive of Silesia, but who had no lon 
any opulent relations there, er 
with a grown-up daughter of extraordi- 
ny beauty, totally unprovided for ; that 
a sf them, — ———. of 3 
Catholic. religion, uainted wi 
the Polish é charaient to re. 
a in Po . gap A 
ittle town where the captain’s squadron 
had formerly been quartered, to Kalisch ; 
though, I say, I was acquainted with all 
these circumstances, they did not: furnish 


sugges 
to me, your friend might possibly 


anion or governess, I 
determined to stay here a few days, and 


In a ride which I took with this de- 
ign, I met with a man on horse-back, 
pr sr to have the same object with 
myself. He was a Prussian, who, at the 
time this country belonged to the Prus- 
sian monarchy, settled here with his 
father. He told me that his name was 
Miller ; and that he had business with 
Salinski, the chamberlain, whose elegant 
mansion he pointed out to me in the.dis- 
tance, which would not detain him above 
half an hour. As I was pleased with 
the young man, and he seemed to be not 
displeased with me, it was soon 
that I should accompany him, and wait 
for him at the inn, and that we should 
return together. 
On.our way thither he was as talkative 
and cheerful, as on our return he was 
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pensive ahd resetved. I would not be 
obtrusive, and thus for some time we rode 
silently - My companion at length 
addressed me. ‘I trust,” said he, ‘‘ that 
yay pardon my neglect. I have 
to see a most ortunate man, 
whose son I esteemed and loved. The 
young man had received an excellent 
education ; he had studied at a Prussian 
university ; and from the excellence of 
his character and his superior talents, he 
iH have calculated upon one of the 
ighest appointments under government, 
ehad we continued to belong to. Prussia, 
to which state he was warmly attached. 
The loss of this flattering prospect caused 
him no small mortification. He fixed 
his residence on a small estate bequeathed 
to him by a relative, where he devoted. 
himself to the cultivation of the sciences ; 
and at my father’s house, he accidentally. 
became acquainted with a friend of my 
sister’s, a young lady of equal beauty, 
and worth. e had attained, as he 
thought, the object of his wishes, when. 
his proud and hard-hearted father dis- 
solved the connection. The excellent 
girl died of grief, and William, m: 
play -feiey. and school-fellow, is, as 
ve just been informed by his father, 
v Daring thi proach 
i is ex tion, we a le 
ed the city. Miller invited ate call 
at his father’s the following day. A con- 
siderable of the afternoon was yet 
left, and I resolved to employ it in ex- 


f ing the churches of the city. I 
found Tretle to admire in them. So much 


given a small gratuity, and who accom. 
panied me out of civil » remarked my 
attention. ‘¢ This lady,” said he, “is 
the daughter of a German merchant; her 
name is Miiller.”” The name penetrated 
to my heart. Perhaps, thought I, the 
sister of my new acquaintance ; and on 
mentioning to the sexton the direction I 
had received, I found that I was right in 
my conjecture. 

. «© And it is her lover, I suppose, who 
is mye here ?” ecto 

*O, no! a oung lady, 

and virtuous Ft rors Miss Miiller 
planted the roses on this grave, and tends 
them with particular care.” 

I waited with the more impatience for 
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the arrival of the hour of my intended 
visit to this family. I was received with 
great cordiality. As soon as decorum 
itted, I turned to the daughter. “ I 
yesterday,” said I, ‘* the good for- 
tune to meet accidentally with your bro- 
ther, and soon afterwards I enjoyed the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance 
also.”"—“* Mine ?”? asked Maria, with 
some surprise ; on which I -related that I 
had seen her in the church-yard, and in 
what manner I had learned her name. 

* Oh !”” said her father, “ that grave 
is a favourite spot with my daughter; and 
much as I wish that she would not con- 
tinue to seek fresh food there for her sor- 
row, so little can I find fault with her 
for the affection which she cherishes for 
bo excellent and unfortunate 

le’ Rod 

‘ T have already heard much in 
of the lady, but am not acquainted with 
the circumstances which rendered her so 
unfortunate.” 

“If,” said Maria, in a solemn and 
pathetic tone, “the disappointment of 
the fairest hopes on earth—of those to 
which ——— ~ be fram ne 1 a 
person * she was so in a 
supreme ress h but if a conviction that 
one is the victim of duty, affords high 
consolation—if a manifest token of the 
favour of heaven alleviates the hour of 
death” 

She seemed to recollect herself, and 
paused. My curiosity was too s' 
excited, and I begged her to and 
to commuricate to me the history of her 
friend, Ps seconded my eft- 
treaties, e thus began :— 

“ In those turbulent times, when, on 
the arrival of the French army, the insur- 
rection commenced in South Prussia, 


uaintance with these w people, 
pes manners’ and whole pM vee oe 
sight that 


strongest friendship soon united me to 
dsmeute and after ; ted 

repeated s0- 

ns resent father, that they were 

prevailed upon to came to see us. Every 
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little present, however, by which I sought 
to render their situation more, comforta- 
ble, they declined in such a manner, that, 
though deeply mortified at the frustration 
of Say, sae intentions, still I could not 
put an unfavourable construction of their 
noble'pride. When, indeed, the mother 
fell sick, and was afflicted with the most 
violent pains, Hannah, merely with a view 
to cheer her soffering parent with music 
and ‘singing, accepted the piano-forte, 
which she had before constantly refused, 
upon pretext that business would not per- 
mit her to devote even a few moments to 
amusement. She also allowed me, to my 
great joy, to bring the patient occasion- 
Be bottle of Hun wine, or some- 
g else of that kind. She had discon- 
tinued her visits to our house previously 
to the illness of her mother, because she 
had once or twice accidentally met here 
the son of Mr. Salinski, a juvenile friend 
of my brother’s, and remarked the extra- 
ordinary attention which he paid to her. 

“ The mother grew worse from day to 
day. Hannah sat up all night by her 
pes and Cor maine boop her in- 

ustry, that nothi ight be wanting to 
the comfort of her belove parent. with 
her modesty and humility this 
might have passed undiscovered, had it 
not been observed by the physician and 
‘the confessor. The commendations of 
‘both ‘rendered her the object of general 
conversation, and mothers held her up as 
an example to their daughters. 

Aiser What on tnspreaion Hlanneh had 
brother what an impression had 
made on his heart : since he had met her 
in our house, he had seen her ‘only at 
church, where fervent devotion while 

for her mother had heightened 

er charms, My brother communicated 

the matter to my father, and both used all 
a gs arguments to shake poor Wil- 
iam’s resolution. They talked of his 

father’s wealth. ‘ I need it not,’ replied 
he; ¢ A cas a —— betes > of my 
own to keep a wife, if not in profusion, at 
least ae. want.’—-They hinted at the 
character of his father. ‘Oh!’ said he, 
Iam no longer a child: I have never 
been guilty of any indiscretion, and there- 


ey fore hope my father will not stand in the 


way. of my happiness, as Hannah is my 
equal in rank. I was particularly appre- 
hensive of an objection on this score ; but 
as nothing can well remain concealed from 
love, I have already discovered that Han- 
nah’s mother, merely on account. of. her 
poverty, concealed her rank, and:‘is ‘the 
widow of the Prussian Captain, von Tan- 
nenberg.’ ”—‘¢ Gracious Heavens !”* cried 
I, “ my cousin Tannenberg !”—As soon 


as my agitation would permit me, I in- 
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formed them that. I had come to Kalisch 
for no other p than to make inquiry 
concerning Medame von ‘Tannenberg and 
her daughter ; adding, that in consequence 
of her change of name, all my efforts 
would most probably have proved fruit- 
less. After this explanation, Maria pro- 
cecded with her narrative. 

“ William found no ty to 
obtain access to the house.of the patient, 
but Hannah frequently saw him at church ; 
she remarked that his eyes were fixed 
upon her, and expressed to me displeasure 
and surprise, that the person whom my 
brother described to her as his friend, 
and as one of the most excellent of men, 
should have so little delicacy as thus to 
disturb her devotions. In answer to. my 
remark, that she did not look well, she 
had already confessed to me, that her 
strength was exhausted by constant attend- 
ance, night and day, on her mother, and 
that she trembled at the idea lest she 
should be overcome by the fatigue, and 
petheps herself confined to a sick-bed. I 

elt the less scruple to acquaint her with 

William’s declaration to my father and 
brother, and entreated her not to reject 
the hand of the young man, which might 
serve to cheer the last days of her mother, 
and to brighten her. own future 


mother, had during the last. days, not 
quitted the house at all. As the latter 
seemed the next night to be somewhat 
better, and continued in the morning to 
enjoy a sound slumber, Hannah hastened, 
when the bell rung to matins, to return 
thanks to heaven for the mitigation of her 
mother’s pain. As she left the church, 
‘William approached her; he implored 
her pardon for addressing her there, as he 
had no. other opportunity of speaking to 
her ;_ offered her his heart and his hand ; 
and entreated her to conduct him to her 
mother, for whom, as a dutiful son, he 
was determined to provide. His solicita- 
tions were so urgent that Hannah was 
moved : she declared that she would leave 
every thing to her mother’s decision ; and 
he obtained permission to call upon her 
Ld noon, to learn what that decision might 
her mother when I en 
was my joy when I heard that the matter 
‘had proceeded thus far! I launched out 
in of the numberless good ualities 
which I knew my brother's friend to_pos- 





She was just breaking the matter to ‘. 
How great 
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duty ; let thy heart alone decide !’ 
Hannah, deeply kissed the hand 
of her mother. At this moment William 
entered the room. His respectful beha- 
viour to the patient, and his modest, yet 
earnest, application for Hannah’s hand, 
the possession of which he declared to be 
his highest felicity, p both 
mother and daughter in his favour. All 
objections his father were si- 
lenced by the assurance, that he would 
Not o} the happiness of his only son ; 
and the promise as his father would 
be in town in three days, he would take 
that opportunity of obtaining his consent. 
On this condition he received the bles- 
sing of the mother, who seemed to forget 
all her sufferings ; and‘from his every 
expression, Hannah was convinced that 
she was about to become the wife of one 
of the most excellent and amiable of men. 


She had never yet loved, and this 

now opened her heart to the most delight. 
ee s, the 

of Hannahte life On + a mag- 


mag 
nificient equipage suddenly sto be- 
fore the humble habitation. ne the 
idea that the father’s visit was the clearest 
of his consent, the patient raised her 
hands in gratitude to Heaven, and 
hastened to meet'the man whom 

she hi to salute with the name of fa- 
ther: but she trembled in mon 4 limb, 
and could scarcely support hi » when 
the fury expressed in old Salinski’s face 
cy aga Fg too plainly the — = 
@ paroxysm oO} " - 

cl that he veal onk shee pealetion 
of the laws against the seducer of his son ; 
that if this were not sufficient, he would 
vent by his curse his union with a 
gar; and that nothing should make 
him swerve from this resolution: Han- 
nah had by this time collected: herself. 
With all that lofty dignity which inno- 
cence and virtue confer, she stepped up to 


shriek. The fright had the frail 
thread of life. viceeahis ebete uscuton 
was now directed to her expiring mother. 
William, unacquainted with his father’s 
intenti - > marry him-to the daughter 
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expestel this opposition. He hurried sf 
ex this opposition. He 

him ; he saw his father’s threat to put 
an end to this connection accomplished ; 


le the bed of gate fant maple she 
of ineffable anguish. for 
o! i * We must part 
ever!’ were the only words that, with 
tremulous voice and throbbing heart, she 
had power to utter. She drew from her 
finger the ring with which he had_pre- 
sented her, and handed it to him with 
averted face. His father caught him by 
the arm, and dragged away his son, who 
was scarcely sensible, along with him. 

% In vain did William try all possible 
means to obtain the consent of his father. 
Now that he was acquainted with the full 
value of the excellent girl, he lived solely 
for her: but Hannah declined his visits, 
and when he ventured to write to her, she 
returned his letter unopened, with these 
lines: ‘If you love me, William, avoid 
me, aad set me an example of fortitude 
and resolution to crush a passion, which, 
as our consciences cannot now aj it, 
would only lead to misery. ‘Then, in a 
better world we may yet be happy toge- 
ther.’"—To this declaration she stedfastly 
adhered. In vain did my father and I 
entreat her to remove to our house, where 
she should be regarded as my. sister. 
* William,’ said she, when: I closely 
pressed her on the subject,” ‘ is your bro- 
ther’s friend ; but I wish while I live to 
be reminded of nothing but the grave. 
In this humble dwelling I spent the three 
happiest days of my life, and there’— 
pointing to the church-yard—‘ I see the 
spot where the bones of my dear mother 
repose.” 

“ Grief soon undermined her_consti- 
tution, and in a few wecks the bloom of 
health. and youth was fled. ‘My dear 
Hannah,” said 1,one day when I called 
to.see her, and my eye dwelt with sorrow 
on her id countenance, * how quickly 
have roses faded from these lovel 
cheeks! She heaved a sigh and smi 
Next morning I found her in a high 
fever; the physician declared her state 
to be dangerous. She drew. me gently to 
her bed. * Last night,’ said she, in a 
faint voice, * an acide aura dyad 9 
a dream :’ ‘ The roses of thy cheeks,’ said 
he, * are faded, because thou hast striven 
oe ae thy duty : receive in 
their stead the flowers of Paradise, which 
never fade.’—He Wn onc to me three 
white roses, and the moment I touched 





them the angel vanished.’—She now 
thought of nothing but death, for which 
she ht earnestly te prepare herself, 
and on the third day she was no more. 
“ A grave was for her beside her 
‘where 


my brother and I followed her without 
noise to the grave. Just at the moment 
when I had caused the coffin to be opened 
for the last time, William, who had 
known nothing of her illness, and had 
hoped to see her again at matins, came un- 
expectedly to us the church. With 
fixed eye and looks of unutterable horror, 
he threw himself on his knees beside the 
corpse : not a tear dropped from his eye, 
not a word from his lips ; he only kissed 
her clasped hands, and we had some diffi- 
culty.to remove him. Every morning at 
sunrise he continued to visit the grave, 
and there he tarried till the moment when 
the sexton was about to lock the gate of 
the church-yard. He never spoke to any 
one, but would look wildly up to Heaven, 
and then fix his eyes for hours 

immoveably on 
imagined that a 


parr ed yi t of his 
mind proved incurab! is father’s-re- 
morse now comes too late—poor William ! 
he is confined in a mad-house !” 





HAiscellanies, 


NEWSTEAD ABBEY, 
THE SEAT OF LORD BYRON: 
AFTER quoting an account of Walpole’s 


visit to Newstead Abbey, the Edinburgh _ 


Review of 1818, No. 91, remarks, “ 

is a careless but happy description of one 
of the noblest mansions in England, and 
it will now be read with a far deeper 
interest than it was written. Walpole 
saw the seat of the Byrons, old, majestic, 
and venerable—but he saw pearay: 3 
that majestic beauty which fame 

over the habitations of genius, and which 
now mantles every turret of Newstead 
Abbey. He saw it when decay was doing 
its work on the cloister, the rectory, and 
the chapel, and all its honours seemed 
mouldering into oblivion. He could not 
‘know that a voice was soon to go forth 
from those antique cloisters, that should 
be heard through all future and 


cry, ‘ Sleep no more to all the house.’” 
Whatever may be its future fate, New- 


| 
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stead Abbey must henceforth be a memo- 
rable abode. Time may shed its wild 
flowers upon the walls, and let the fox in 
got “the court-yard and the chambers. 

even Rss into the hands of un- 
ical singh plebeian opulence—but 
it has been the mansion of a mighty 
poet. His name is associated to glories 
that cannot perish, and will go down to 
posterity in one of the’ proudest pages of 
our annals. 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


Ar the English Opera House, last sum- 
mer, ‘a gentleman fell ‘suddenly in love 
with a young lady, who sat with her 
mother and pe aghel a sey ne a 
tearing a blan out pocket. 
foe he wrote with a pencil, “may I 
uire wo Btw affections are 
it'to her, ‘which she Rewed 
to her mother. Shortly chetwerds she 
wrote underneath his question, ‘ I be- 
lieve I may venture to say they are not, 
but why do you ask ?"” and returned him 
the paper. The- gentleman then wrote 
on another 
§* T love you : dearly, 

I am single, 

T have a 1000/.'a year, 

I am not in debt, 

TI have a good house, and 

I only want a good wife to make me 


Fit you b happy— 
ill you be mine? if you will, I 
ise: (and with every intention of 
my word) to be an affectionate, 
indulgent, and faithful husband to 
= wy more can I x fl 
noe was so much pleased 
with the di that. they immedi- 
ately became anda and in the 
course of four months afterwards he led 
her, with the consent of her parents, to 
the hymeneal altar. 





' POPPING THE QUESTION. 


A smart, dapper little fellow whose 
name was Parr, was very much in love 
with a young lady of the name of Anne 
Marr ; but as impudence nor even the 
‘‘ modest assurance” were exactly his 


Sorte, he was e: ly puzzled how to 
pop the question, an eC poor fellow 
peg it off from day to day, being only 


able to look unutterable at the dear object 


of his affections. At last, willy bet Bet 


y with ‘her his 
be hap ened to have a Parmesan cheese 

, and the lady a plate of Mar- 
a Nune aut nunguam, now or 
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never, says Parr to himself, and “ screw- 
ing up his courage to the sticking place,” 
all proper roper use of his eyes as 

auxiliaries in momentous affair, he 
ventured to say to her, “ Pray will you 
ty alitile Parr fei teere 3” to eng 
es instantly ng 

oth iclight) real ied “ yes, if you are 
Jor Maren ie The awful business 


of * popping the question” being thus 
happ’ t over, the delighted cou 

shortly. ; into the ee 
bonds of matri » and on the anni- 
versary of their g-day, never fail 


on the table, when the hap 
tells his friends the story 
ping the question.” 


She Gatherer. 


“ Tam bat a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff."---J/¥ otton. 


y husband 
“ pop- 





EPIGRAMS 
Translated from the French of Piron, 
by J. Lunn, Esq. 

Pron stan one day beneath a por- 
tico to per Stan sean of ain, 
observed two young ladies at a window 
ner him, lnghng at he people who were 

for he addresse* them 
as follows :— 


Ladies Fae as mood this truth 
From iy ike ’d run hel- 
others, you 


But should the Sanvaiee pour down a 
shower of lovers, 
You'd run a race down stairs to quit 
your shelter. 


THE WEEPING WIDOW. 
Lavy BEt, ‘who, in public bewails her 
dead spouse 


While in pert he her thoughts on ano- 
ther are tu: 
Reminds us of lighting a fire with green 


Which voep at one end while the other 
is burning 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
ON Saturday next, shall commence publish- 
ing an Elegantly -fngr Portrait (on stee}) 
of Lord Byron. is a beautiful 








Pg mee and. Published by J. LIMBIRD, 
43, Strand, (near Somerset om )and sold 
is all Newsmen and Booksellers. 





